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easternmost pillar to make their sunset observations. It must have been
erected about 1,500 years ago, when the culture of the ancient Empire of
the Mayas was at its zenith. Tablets fixed to it refer to the annual
assemblies of the priestly astronomers.
The Egyptian and the Mexican pyramids, and also the temple towers
of Babylon, were doubtless used for astronomical purposes. Besides the
division of the celestial equator into thirty-six decades, the Egyptians,
as early as 3000 B.C., were acquainted with the ratio between the
diameter nnd circumference of the circle, and reckoned the diameter of
the earth at 20,000,000 pyramid metres. On this foundation they
calculated the area of the earth's surface, its division into degrees, and
determined a series of astronomical standards that have only recently
been re-discovered. Astronomical tables were found in the interior of
the pyramids. By 550 B.C., the Egyptians were acquainted with the
distances of the planets from each other*
FIRST  SCHOOL   OF   ASTRONOMY
The calculations of the Babylonians included a standard that
corresponds to the earth's radius, besides figures for the volume and
superficial area of the globe. They were acquainted with the periodical
eclipses of the sun and the moon, and they calculated the rising and
setting of Sinus* Borsippa, near Babylon, had the world's first school
of astronomy. It was on their science that the knowledge of the stars
possessed by the Greeks was based, but their only contribution was
certain improvements in the calendar. By 160 B.C., Hipparchus had
determined the positions of 2,000 stars.
Europe has its primitive observatories, such as the prehistoric stone
circle of Stonehenge, the so-called Star Court at Gierke in Westphalia
(600 B.C.), the stone circle at Ody in West Prussia (500 B.C.), and others,
which served also as calendrical observatories for agricultural operations.
In the period from A.D. 200 to 700 astronomy fell into decay. The first
medieval observatory was erected in Baghdad in 810, and this was
followed in 996 by the famous observatory at Cairo. The use of the
terrestrial globe and the celestial chart was taught in the elementary
schools of the Arabs* In 1449 an observatory with a large library and a
school was founded at Samarkand, capital city of Tamerlane, the
Asiatic conqueror, and now in the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic.
It contained representations of the nine heavens, the seven planets, the
sphere of the fixed stars, and the earth with its mountains, deserts, and
climates*
At Jaipur, in India, an observatory was built in 1716, equipped with
costly aiUoiKTOical instruments in marble and precious metals,
including a gigantic gnomon or sundial that cast so big a shadow that
'Ofttt could follow its movement very easily. Of great fame, too, are
die atictettt astronomical instruments of the Temple of Heaven at
Peipiug (Pcktog), China.
the oldest observatories still existing in Europe is the one